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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—* Discontinue.” 

rs Oe A ae Re ee 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no ageuts to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 








son, except in special cases where we Know the applicant, and are 
eure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 


The Religion of the Bible, 
and 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
‘© Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people trom their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘** Verily Lsay unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.”’ (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 

followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fultilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 














GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Chureh, raised 
from tle dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Iu- 
spiration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Conyplex 
Families. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Socicty. 
8 y 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to (od. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


Wanted for The Circular, 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
| occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
|receiving- Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 
God. 


Support of The Circular. 

For the present, the Circular is supported, first 
and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
tion and its branches; secondly, by the free contri- 
butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable. 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
port. But they think they are sowing seed for a 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. So we 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
hope to do better. So much for the past and pre- 
sent. 

Now as to the questioa how the Circular is to be 
supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Free 
Dairy Reciaious Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circu/ar, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 








Postage of The Circular. 

The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postagefif paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen, and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight ceots a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of acommon sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage.of Tue Tni-weekty Circeiar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a faw years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 
1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 





instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary vier of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer L. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarptrer II. Showing. that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuaprer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer VY. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Ceiticism or Curisrenpom. Constitutional Curis- 
rraniry. Tue Busre on Marriace. Pavur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIL.—Cotitoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noves. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &e.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Comm: nism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. t, 2 
and 3: and Tne Witness, Vol. 2: Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
OnetpaA Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 

The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces ; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








Associ ited Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press. 


or by private conveyance. 








ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 

Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 





Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
i for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 

NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 2 
PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, § 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Piue, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Four, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Freep, Xe. 

RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flewer Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 

J Orders for any: of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

JA The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition ta receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 


HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
‘on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recy.ptly manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
muajty Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of aw ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispateh. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


rrr 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (C0., 


MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes. &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 

Grorer Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 








How Cincinnati Became a Crry.—In the 
settlement of new countries, it often happers 
that the most trivial circumstances produce im- 
portant results. According to Judge Burnet’s 
‘¢ Notes on the North Western Territory,” the 
question whether North Bend or Cincinnati 
should be the great commercial town of the 
Miami country was decided by the fact that 
the commandant of the military station at 
North Bend became strongly attached to a 
“‘ black eyed lady,” who lived with her hus- 
band at the Bend where he was stationed ; and 
the husband becoming somewhat alarmed at 
the attention which the commandant paid to 
his wife, removed to Cincinnati. Finding his 
lady love had fled, the officer thought North 
Bend unfit for a commercial town, and moved 
with his troops to Cincinvati, and from that day 


the glory of the Bend departed, and that of 
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Cincinnati arose. Judge Burnet remarks: 
(page 56.) ‘* The incomparable beauty of a 
Spartan dame produced a ten years war which 
terminated in the destruction of Troy ; and 
the irresistible charms of another female, trans- 
ferred the commercial emporium of Ohio from 
the place where it had commenced to the 
place where it now is. If this captivating 
American Helen had continued at the Bend, 
the garrison would have been erected there— 
population, capital and business would have 
been centered there, and there would have 
been the Queen City of the West.””— Sun. 








The Crisis in Italy. 

The country where the consequences of a 
general conflagration will be most and soonest 
felt is Italy, as well by reason of her geographi- 
cal position as of her political situation. It 
is not therefore surprising that the more the 
probabilities of war increase the greater is the 
fermentation throughout the whole of the Ital- 
ian peninsula; and I learn from trustworthy 
sources that the agitation of the public mind 
is so intense in that country that from one day 
to another an explosion may take place. At 
Naples, the party who desire a change of dy- 
nasty, no matter what, provided the Bourbons 
are overthrown, are in movement, and _ their 
emissaries endeavor to gain overthe army. In 
Yentral [taly and in Lombardy the hope is se- 
cretly but ardently cherished that the ancient 
kingdom of Italy will be once more constituted. 
Unmistakable symptoms are perceived at Milan 
vf that more than passive hostility against the 
Tedeschi which preceded the revolution of 1848; 
and the refugees of Piedmont and Switzerland 
are begiuning to bestir themselves. The agita- 
tion observable in the Romagna and the Mar- 
ches has prevented the concentration of the Aus- 
trian trvops. In the towns from which they had 
retired—such as Ravenna, for instance,—dis- 
orders immediately oceurred. The local authori 
ties have been under the necessity of requesting 
that the foreign troops shall not quit the garri- 
sons, and the Austrians still oceupy the whole 
ef the line from Bologna to Ancona. In the 
same proportion as the public mind grows ex- 
eited by the rumors and probabilities of a Ku- 
ropean war the Governments of Italy become 
alarmed. The King of Naples, who is body 
and soul devoted to Russia, ardently desires 
the triumph of the Czar, foron the success of 
Russia lies his hope-of the restoration of his 
French cousins the Bourbons. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany wud the Dukes of Parma and 
Modena tremble at the name of war, for they 
have neither meral nor material foree to defend 
themselves. The Court of Reme is divided on 
the great question of the day. The Pope and 
several of his Cardinals apprehend the aggran- 
dizemnt of Russia, because it weuld be the tri- 
umph of the Greek Church—of a schismatic reli- 
gion, which would aim at the overthrow of 
Catholicism, while Cardinal Antonelli, the Sec- 
retury of State, and all the members of the 
Pontifical government, who are only interested 
in the political question, hold good for Russia. 
—-London Times. 

rr 0 

Mammoun lron Steamsuip.—The British 
screw steamer Himalaya, recently built in 
England for the peninsular ard Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, is said to be the largest 
vessel in the world. She registers 3,550 tons, 
and is equal to over 5,000 tons burthen. Her 
’ fength is 372 feet. 9 inches—-47 feet longer than 
the Boston clipper ship Great Republic. Her 
tonnage, however, is something under the latter. 
The war steamer Duke of Wellington, of 131 
guns, exceeds her in tonnage by 209 tons, 
but the Himalaya, is 92 feet longer. The en- 
gines of the Himalaya are of 700 horse power. 
She can carry 1,200 tons of coal, has stowage 
for 1,000 tons of measurement goods, and can 
accommodate 200 first and second class pas- 
sengers. From the success attending her trial 
trips, she is expected to be the fastest steamer 
in the world, her average speed during thirteen 
hours being 13} knots per hour, notwithstand- 
ing unfavorable weather during a part of the 
time. She afterwards made several runs in 
Stoke’s Bay, with the most flattering result. 
She sailed on her first voyage from Southamp- 
ton on the eighth of February.— Evening Post. 

———— oe oe 

Srreer Preacuine.—A large crowd assem- 
bled Sunday afternoon, in a vacant lot in 7th 
avenue, near 13th street, to hear a man named 
Orr, who styles himself ‘* The angel Gabriel,” 
preach. The preacher was armed with abugle, 
and ever and anon blew it, much to the gratifi- 
cation of the crowd, to whom he announced that 
he had been sent to warn the nations that the 
end of the world was at hand. 





beg Au invention has just been perfected 
by which the wheels of railroad cars may be 
inoved on the axle, so as to fit different gauges, 
thereby cnabling the same cars, without un- 


loading, to run on roads of whatever gauge. 
The Cleveland Herald mentions the arrival in 
that City of a train of eleven cars freighted 
with hogs, which were transported in the same 


S 


cars over the four feet eight anda half inch 
guage from Indianapolis to Muncie, and over a 
|four feet and ten inch gauge to Cleveland.— 
Exchange. 
- I tp 
The Boston Aélas says that Capt. L. McKay, 
formerly of the ship Republic, has had an offer 
from a foreign house to rebuild his ship as a steam 
frigate, and would leave Boston on Saturday in the 
new clipper Lightning, for Liverpool, to make the 
necessary arrangements. 
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The Modern Doctrine about Miracles. 

An interesting inquiry for those who are fond 
of church history might be, as to when and 
where the doctrine that the age of miracles is 
past, originated. 

We see by the account of the Greek Easter, 
that there is no such doctrine in the church that 
occupies the old territories of the gospel, and has 
the largest capital of direct tradition. The belief 
in the continuance of miracles and the demand 
for them in the Greek church is such, that for 
want of real manifestations, sham-miracles are 
put in market, and find ready customers. 

We know, too, that the Roman Catholics—the 
next oldest traditionaries—though they reject the 
Holy Fire of the Greeks, nevertheless abound in 
pretenses and beliefs of miracles, and certainly are 
not the authors of the doctrine that the age of 
miracles is past. 

It is safe to say, that all the older churches, 
that lie directly between us and the Primitive 
church in the historical line, believe that miracles 
continued on after the apostolic age, and that they 
continue still. 

This belief may be foolish credulity duped by 
imposture, so far as it relates to specific instances 
of alleged miracles performed in the modern 
churches ; but nevertheless it testifies with some 
force, that the doctrine that the age of miracles 
is past, did not come from the apostolical quarter, 
but is a very late invention. Indeed, it is obvi- 
ous to inspection, after the facts we have alluded 
to are fairly before us, that the doctrine in ques- 





tion originated among the Protestants. But when 
and where we know not, and should be glad if any 
body can inform us. It seems to be very much 
akin to the German rationalism, which is perpet- 
ually laboring to expurgate the Bible and the 
world of every thing miraculous. 

We surmise that it was born of Protestant  re- 
action against Greek and Popish impostures. It 
certainly did not originate from the Bible; and 
we apprehend that it will be found in the day of 
judgment to be a departure from ‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints,’ as hideous and abusive as 
the delusions from which it recoils. 

In respect to miracles, the Bank of heaven, in 
modern times, is evidently suffering wrongful dis- 
credit in two ways: the older churches are issuing 
counterfeits on it, and the Protestants are circu- 
lating the report that it has stopped payment. 


The ‘Holy Places,’ 

The system of religious pilgrimage to the tombs 
of the celebrated saints, and to the acenes of the 
life and death of Christ, and the investing of these 
localities with a false sanctity, and representing 
them as ‘Holy Places, originated in the earliest 
ages of apostate Christianity. It was a parallel 
development with asceticism and celibacy. Its 
origin does not belong to the Roman Catholics, 
but dates back to the church of the first centu- 
ries, and forms a prominent mark of the apostate 
character of that church. Nothing can be more in- 
congruous with the spirit of Primitive Christianity 
than hunting for the relics and bones of saints, and 
haunting sepulchres, and worshipping shrines. 
Primitive Christianity abolishes death, and turns 
the attention to the resurrection, and recognizes 
Christ and his followers as yet alive, safe from 
the-power of death in the kingdom of heayen. 
The system however, shameful as it is, exists, and 
should be studied. 

We gather some facts in regard to the iniquities 
of this system from an article in a late No. of the 
London Quarterly Review on ‘ Holy Places.’ The 
Eastern war is turning the attention of mankind 
to that quarter of the world, and the exposure of 
the abominations of the apostasy, is likely to be 
one of the most important results. 

It is difficult to say how many of these ‘ Holy 








Places’ there have been in Palestine, for nearly all 


those of lesser note are for the most part neglect- 
ed, at the present day. The number of the prin- 
cipal ones, however, is about twelve, and some 
of these have been long deserted, and others de- 
pend for their support on their immediate neigh- 
borhood. Up to the time of the Crusades they 
were mostly in the hands of the Greek church 
which has always been the national church of 
Palestine and the East. By means of the conquests 
of the Crusaders, they came into the possession of 
the Latins, and remained in their hands until they 








were expelled by the Turks, when the Greeks re- 
gained that share in them that they had lost. 
From thence onward there has been a standing 
conflict between the descendants of the crusading 
invaders, supported by France and Spain, and the 
descendants of the original Greek occupants, sup- 
ported by Russia; and still further between these 
and the Copt, Syrian, Georgian and Armenian 
dissenters from the Greek church. So that Jeru- 
salem and the other ‘holy’ localities of Palestine, 
have been the scenes of continual brawls, wrang- 
lings, and fightings between the mutually hostile 
sects. Thus, Christ and Christianity have been 
scandalously abused, not only in the eyes of the 
Turks and barbarians, but before all nations, by 
their professed adherents and representatives. 

So great is the hostility of the different sects; 
that were it not for the presence and the govern- 
ment of the Turks, the ‘Holy Places’ would pre- 
sent a scene of continual fighting and bloodshed. 
Speaking of this matter the Review says: 

“Tt would be an easy though a melancholy task 
to dwell on the bitter dissensions which have 
thence arisen—to tell how the Armenians stole 
the Angel’s stone from the ante-chapel of the 
Sepulchre—how the Latins procured a firman to 
stop the repairs of the dome by the Greeks—how 
the Greeks demolished the tombs of the Latin 
kings, Godfrey and Baldwin, in the resting-place 
which those two heroic chicfs had chosen for 
themselves at the foot of Calvary—how the En- 
glish traveler was taunted by the Latin monks 
with eating bread of their house, and not fighting 
for them in their bloody conflicts with the Greeks 
at Easter—how the Abyssinian convent was left | 
vacant for the latter in the panic raised when a 
drunken Abyssinian monk shot the muezzin going 
his rounds on the top of Omar’s minaret—how, 
after the great fire of 1808, which the Latins 
charge to the ambition of their rivals, two years 
of time, and two-thirds of the cost of the resto- 
ration were consumed in the endeavors of each 
party, by bribes and litigations, to overrule and 
eject the others from the places they had respect- 
ively occupied in the ancient arrangement of the 
Churches—and how each party regards the infidel 
Turk as his best and only protector from his | 
Christian foe.” 

The success of the Turks in driving out the 
Crusaders, and their position as rulers of both 
Greeks and Latins, has probably prevented many 
bloody conflicts between the rival Christians ! 

The principal ‘ Holy places,’ are at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth and Jerusalem. At Bethlehem is the 
church of the nativity. Nazareth is the place of 
the Annunciation. At Jerusalem there are num- 
bers of sanctities. 

The amount of lying and fraud connected 
with the whole system of Holy Places is enor- 
mous. Not one of them is well attested as the 
locality of what it is intended to commem- 
orate. At Nazareth, the Catholics place the 
scene of Annunciation in a cave, and mark the 
precise spot with amarble slab; while the Greeks 
assert that it was by a spring at the other end of 
the town. Still another tradition about the place 
of Annunciation is, that it was in Mary’s house, and 
that this house, a stone structure 17 ft. by 36, has 
flitted successively in the hands of angels, from 
its original foundations at Nazareth, to the hights 
of Fiume, thence to the plain, and finally to the 
hill of Loretto, in Italy, where it now stands, and 
is to the Catholics of Italy and vicinity, what 
Nazareth is to the Greeks, a center of pilgrimage 
and superstition. Papal bulls and affirmations 
bear witness to the truth of this tradition. So of 
all the pretended 'Holy Places,’ fables are almost 





the only evidence of their identity. Nothing is 
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Church, exulting in its possession of Constantine's 


basilica and of the rock of Calvary. There is the 
deep poverty of the Coptic and Syrian sects, each 
now confined to cne paltry chapel, and which 
forcibly contrast with the large portions of the 
edifice which have been gained by the Armenians 
through the revenues in which that church of 
merchants—the Quakers of the East, as they haye 
been justly called—so richly abounds. There js 
the more chastened and familiar worship of the 
Latins, here reduced from the gigantic proportions 
which it bears in its native seat to a humble set- 
tlement in a foreign land, yet still securing for it- 
self a footing, with its usual energy, even on local- 
ities which its rivals seemed most firmly to have 
occupied. High on the platform of Calvary, be- 
side the Greek sanctuary of the Crucifixion, it 
has claimed a separate altar for the Exaltation of 
the Cross. Deep in the Armeman chapel of St. 
Helena it has seated itself in the corner where 
the throne of Helena was placed during the ‘In- 
vention.’ In the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
itself, whilst the Greek Church, with its charac- 
teristic formality, confines its masses to the ante- 
chapel, where its priests can celebrate towards the 
east, the Latin Church, with the no less charac- 
teristic boldness of the west, has rushed into the 
vacant space in the inner shrine, and, regardless 
of all the points of the compass, has adopted for 
its altar the Holy Tomb itself. For good or for 
evil, for union or for disunion, the older forms of 
Christendom are gathered together, as nowhere 
else in Europe or in Asia, within those sacred 
walls.” 

In the last No. of the Circular we published 
from the Review a description of the celebration 
of the Greek Easter in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; and in another column we give Cur- 
zon’s account. of the catastrophe which occurred 
on Easter Eye, May 3, 1834. Though perhaps 
this occurrence has never been equaled, yet simi- 
lar scenes, on a smaller scale, have repeatedly oc- 
curred, with more or less loss of life. 

Jerusalem was to be ‘ trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles,’ and the “ man of sin” was to be revealed 
It is even so. Israel is scattered from its own 
home. The usurping stranger inhabits the cities, 
and the Arab robber wanders among the valleys 
and mountains of the Holy Land. The ‘ abomina- 
tion of desolation stands in the Holy Place.’ 








The late Storm. 

The storm of Monday night is said to have been 
one of the most severe experienced in this city 
for twenty-five years. The wind blew a gale from 
the north-east, and the snow, instead of being 
evenly distributed, alternated between huge banks 
from two to six feet in depth, and bare ground. 
All the railroads diverging from New York were 
blockaded, and many trains were securely fastened 
in the drifts. The tides in the North and East 
rivers rose so high as to overflow the ferry-bridg- 
es, and in some instances the boats were obliged 
to stop running. The storm extended along the 
coast from Boston to North Carolina, and from the 
seaboard to the Alleghanies—being most. severe 
near the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 





i= A water-cure paper recommends Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Quirr, and Dr. Merryman as the 
best physicians. We know that these are better 
than old Dr. Dosem and his brethren; but we 
prefer to either sort, as our family physicians, Dr. 
FirmraitrH, Dr. Lovewe ct, and Dr. Rovutpevit. 
—o <> <a 
Correspondence of the Circular, 
Incidents of Travel. 
Cambridge Commune, Feb. 18, 1854. 

I left the Oneida Commune Wednesday, and 
arrived here yesterday. I thank our kind Father 
for a safe journey, as it was in the midst of a seri- 
ous freshet that I started, and I did not know 
what perils might be encountered. The Mohawk 
was so high as to overflow the track slightly near 
Schenectady. The speed was checked, and we 
moved slowly over the submerged rails. During 
the slack, a broken axle to one of the passenger 
cars was providentially discovered. It was re- 
marked among the passengers, that if it should 
freeze during the night it would make difficulty, 
and this proved true. I was informed by passen- 


certain even about the locality of the Holy Sep-| ets of the next morning train, that the engine 


ulchre. 


and tender were thrown off the track ; but luckily 


The most important of the Holy Places at Je | the engine bounded back on to the track again, 


rusalem, besides the Holy Sepulchre, are, the 
church of the Ascension un the top of Mount 
Olivet ; the church containing the tomb of the 
Virgin at-its foot; and the church of the Apos- 
tleson Mount Zion. The site of the church of the 
Sepulchre 1s said to have been fixed by Constantine. 
It is a venerable pile, surmounted by two domes, 
one over the Greek church, the other over the 
Holy Sepulchre itself. Beside it stands the min- 
aret of Omar. Its open court is thronged with 
buyers and sellers of relics. Within its walls are 
the altars of all the sects which existed before 





the Reformation. The Review says: 
“There is the barbaric splendor of the Greek 


and the train was stopped without suffering any 
injury except the smashing of the tender. I was 
told also of a narrow escape from accident by the 
same cause, that occurred a day or two before on 
the road between Bellows Falls and Rutland.— 
So that I am disposed to reverse the old saying— 
‘In the midst of life, we are in death,’ and say 
rather-—In the midst of death-dangers, we are in 
life. 

Between Troy and Rutland I fell into conversa_ 
tion with a minister. He did not seem to be very 
spiritually minded—was more ready to converse 
about the scenery, aad like topics, than religion. 
In my simphcity, 1 was somewhat taken aback.— 
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He had been to A , N. Y., and expected to 
‘gettle’ there ;—liked the country very much, said 
they were ‘wide awake.’ I, supposing of course 
that he referred to some awakening of interest on 
the subject of religion, inquired what the state of 
things was where he was then located. He re- 
plied that ‘there was as much again business go- 
ing on in A , as there was in M——.’ 

The mountain scenery between Troy and Ben- 
nington, particularly in the neighborhood of Man- 
chester, is truly fine. For quite a distance the 
railroad winds along between two ranges of high 
mountains, not unlike the course of the Hudson 
through the Highlands. There is something abuut 
these Vermont hills and mountains, that does my 
soul good. I like the Vermont conductors, as a 
class, and would trust them where I would trust 
any that J did not know were God-fearing men. 

At North Bennington I took advantage of a few 
hours’ stop between trains, to visit some factories 
in operation there. In that town and the neigh- 
borhood are six manufactories of steel squares ; 
and I believe these are the only establishments 
in the United States where this useful instrument 
is made. The patentee lived here. Persons fa- 
miliar with this instrument, know that it has 
been much improved within a few years, and also 
can be bought much cheaper than formerly. In 
the shop I visited, the foreman said that with 
their facilities they were able to make them, in- 
cluding the whole process, from forging to finish- 
ing, at the rate of 12 to a day’s work; and yet 
there was machinery which they had not intro- 
duced, which made the labor still less. The steel 
square formerly sold for $5,00: now it sells for 
about $1,00. It was quite interesting to see with 
what rapidity the figures were stamped on the 
squares. I asked the foreman how many figures 
there were on a square. He said there were 528 
on some, and they had men who would put them 
on in tive minutes. They have a punch for each 
separate figure; and when you consider that the 
punch has to be taken up, placed, and struck with 
the hammer, so many times, it is quite a feat. 

I visited a cotten factory here also. One ma- 
chine was spinning 416 threads, and yet needed 
the attention of but one girl. The cloth manufac- 
tured, was for prints. There are looms here which 
I was told are made to weave 40 yards per day, 
and one woman can tend three. As I saw this 
Southern product in Nothern hands being wrought 
into useful fabries, it seemed to teach that the 
North and South are adapted to each other, and 
should live together in peace and harmony: and 
it is not difficult for me to look forward in faith 
to the establishment of Christ’s sovereignty over 
the whole Union, when we shall see this desira- 





ble state of things effected. E. H. H. 
So 
Prospect from the Battle Ground of Lundy’s 
Lane. 


By means of pagodas erected on this spot, an 
extensive and very interesting view is obtained. 
On the North is seen the lake Ontario, some 
twenty miles distant, beautifying the prospect 
with its lovely blue. Beyond that, full fifty 
miles off, a long ridge of land, known as the ‘Scar- 
borough Heights’ fringes the horizon. The city 
of Toronto lies immmediately West of it. Seven 
miles distant, in nearly the same direction, stands 
‘Brock’s Monument,’ erected near the spot where 
fell the British General—overlooking the village of 
Queenstown—but now in ruins from the effects of 
gunpowder, the work of an incendiary. Look now 
toward the North-west, and you will see clear up 
to the head of the lake, a distance of sixty miles, 
the bold headlands that skirt the shore, jutting 
out here and there, and forming an exceedingly in- 
teresting feature of the scenery. Dhirectly West, 
the eye follows the course of Lundy’s Lane for a 
couple of miles, till it is lost in interminable wood- 
land, which bounds the horizon in that direction, 
say twenty miles off. 

North, you get a view of the hills that lie be- 
yond lake Erie. These are also full forty, and 
some of them fifty miles distant; shading off del- 
icately as they recede to the line of the horizon. 
The intermediate lake itself is not seen, the view 
being intercepted by the dense forest between, 
The situation of Buffalo is mdicated by the spires 
of that City, which are conspicuous on a clear day. 
Shifting the sight towards the East a little, the 
great Niagara now becomes the object of atten- 
tion. The width of the river two or three miles 
above the falls is such as to give it the appear- 
ance of a lake, which contributes much to the 
beauty of the prospect. (rand Island lies at the 
south end of it, and Navy Island at the north, 
and beyond Navy Island the river narrows, ap- 
proaching the rapids. Of these you have a fine 
view about half way down to the Horse-shoe 
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falls, particularly with the sun in the West. Im- 
agination however must follow them to the final 
plunge, as it is out of sight. Goat Island is in 
full view, together with the verge of the Ameri- 
can falls with its beautifully clear green and white. 
Part of the precipitous bank of the river below 
also comes in here to add to the effect. In the 
East, across the river, lies stretched out far and 
wide the State of New York, mostly a forest 
view. Within a narrower circle, the sight is re- 
galed with the prospect of a cultivated district, 
embellished with the picturesque little village of 
Drummondville, on the Canada side, and thrifty 
Manchester on the American, not to omit mention 
of ambitious Bellevue, the location of the sus- 
pension bridge. 

The eye from one of these towers, takes in a 
circuit of nearly a hundred miles in diameter; and 
from what I have said, you will be able to judge 
of the variety as well as extent of the prospect. 

R. SD. 
A 


Analects. 


...- True self improvement is one way of wor- 
shiping God. 

..-- When we pray for the Holy Spirit, we ask 
for criticism. 


.--- Boldly believing in Jesus Christ and in 
God as our Father, is our true hope of salvation 
and righteousness. 


...- We shall be suffering loss all the time, if 
we are not doing the very best thing for all worlds, 
andall eternity,every moment. ‘This can be done; 
and it can be done only by turning to God, and 
forsaking all partnerships that draw away from 
him. 

..--It is according to heavenly wisdom that 
we should find happiness, not egotistically, but in 
the love which will be the return of our consider- 
ation for others; and we miss happiness when we 
pursue it too directly: when we would pour it into 
anothers cup, it overflows into our own. 


.--. A man whose heart has no desire or prayer 
in it, but to love God with his whole soul and 
spirit, and his neighbor as himself, is a man who 
knows Christ and is known of him.—W. Law. 


...-All possible goodness that either can be 
named or is nameless, was in God from all eternity; 
and must to all eternity, be inseparable from him; 
it can be no where but where God is. As there- 
fore before God created any thing, it was certainly 
true that there was but one that was good, so it 
is just the same truth, after God has created in- 
numerable hosts of blessed, holy, and heayenly 
beings, there is but one, that is God.—Jbid. 

Ideas from the Farmers’ Ciub. 

The principal subject discussed at the last 
meeting of the Farmers’ Club, (held in New 
York, Feb. 24,) was Pisciculture. 
were present who had tested the newly-discov- 


Gentlemen 


ered art of propagating fish, in this country. — 
The method of doing it, as detailed by them, 
was very simple. ‘Ihe female fish is taken 
at the season of spawning, and the eggs are 
obtained in a glass basin, by stripping the fish 
from the head downwards with a gentle pres- 
sure. The milt, or fertilizing fluid, is obtained 
from the male fish in the same way. This is 
gently stirred with the spawn with a glass stick. 
It is then covered with sand and gravel in run- 
ning water. In a few weeks a great multitude 
of them come up, tail first, like oats out of the 
sand. 

The eggs are also successtully hatched by 
placing them between pieces of willow work in 
running water. They need to be protected 
from the depredations of other fish by enclosing 
them in a sieve or wire netting, or something 
of that sort. 

The business of raising them in ponds was 
highly recommended, from the following con- 
siderations. A great deal of land which is use- 
less for other purposes, might be employed in 
this way. Many bogs and swamps that now 
serve no good purpose, can in this way be made 
more profitable than a great deal of cultivated 
land. Another suggestion connected with it, 
which I think is well worthy of attention, is the 
fact that water affords a protection to the plumb 
from the ravages of the cureulio. The chair- 
man of the Club said, that no perfectly effectual 
method of securing this object had yet been 
discovered, except that of planting the trees 
where they could hang over the water. I was 
reminded of another incidental advantage which 
was not mentioned ; that places which are favor- 
ably situated for fish-ponds are often filled with 
muck, which is very valuable as a manure, if 
carted into the barn-yard in the fall and mixed 
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with the manure from the stable. At Walling- 
ford, a fish-pond has been commenced, and 
considerable profit has alreacy been realized in 
this way. 

Dr. Lambert spoke of the use of fish as 
diet. He said that their flesh is particularly 
adapted to nourish the nervous system, and 





therefore is the best kind of food for men who | 
follow intellectual pursuits. He said that this | 
accounted for the fact that that class of people | 
generally relish fish. How true that may be, I 
do not know; but I am sure they relish the | 
sport of catching them. In regard to the cost | 
of raising fish, he mentioned several facts which | 
go to prove that it is the cheapest kind of flesh | 
that can be produced. Ist, They are a cold- 
blooded animal. Therefore but very little of 
the food they eat is appropriated to the object 
of producing animal heat ; whereas in the case 
of other animals, a large portion of it is con- 
sumed for that object. 2d, They are a seden- 
tary animal, moving about but very little, so 
that but a small amount of their nourishment is 
wasted in exercise. It was also stated that they 
would thrive well where the pond was supplied 
from a stream, without any feeding, subsisting 
on the invisible animaleulee which the water 
contains. One gentleman said he had proved 
by actual experiment that trout would yield nine 
Ibs. of flesh to every ten Ibs. of food that is given 
them. He said that the poorest kinds of fish, 
such as are used to manure the land, can be 
used to feed the more valuable, such as the 
perch, pike and pickerel. He remarked that 
they could be very easily domesticated, that 
they came regularly at the ringing of a bell to 
their meals when he fed them at his fish-ponds, 
and they would take food from his hands, and 
allow him to hardle themas he pleased. Even 
the pickerel, usually so shy and solitary, soon 
became tame like the rest. Another curious 
fact that he mentioned, is, that he had fresh- 
waterized salt water fish. He had put shad, 
sturgeon aud bass into water which was artifi- 
dially salted at first. In this way they were 
soon naturalized, and now they breed and thrive 
well in fresh water. 

This discussion interested me much, because 
the idea of making the lakes, rivers and seas, 
our pasture ground for all the flesh food that is 
needed, was long ago suggested in our Associa- 
tion. Probably at least two-thirds of tho 
land is now devoted to supporting animals.— 
But by pursuing this policy all the land could 
be devoted to the purpose of raising fruit, 
and yet there would be no want of the neces- 
sary amount of animal food. 

The ideas thrown out about the dietetic 
character of fish, reminds us of the follow- 
ing passage in the Religious Experience of 
J.H.N. 

“ Among the physica! effects of the spiritual 
change which had now passed upon me, the 
most noticeable were loss of appetite and aver- 
sion to sleep. From this time till [ left New 
York I took but very little aliment at the cus- 
tomary meals, and at times had a special and 
excessive lothing of all animal food. Indeed I 
hada strong impression (not derived from any 
acquaintance with modern physiological theo- 
ries) that flesh-eating isa barbarism whieh will 
be abolished in the kingdom of God. Grahamites 
may think that this was not altogether a freak 
ofa bewildered imagination. But I shall prob- 
ably lose credit with them, when I add, that 
the aversion and impression alluded to did not 
extend tomarine food. I favored fish at the 
time when I abhorred flesh.” 

We think the time will soon come when the 
business of fish-raising, will assume a promi- 
nent place among the different departments of 
husbandry. ace. B 

——— 

A New Mrar.—A communication from one of 
our countrymen in Germany to the American 
Institute, states that a newly invented machine is 
there employed to grind corn, cobs and corastalks 
together. Three specimens of the meal, of differ- 
ent qualities, were sent with the communication, 
which also stated that it was used as food for 
man as well as beast. 

ae a 

The Rochester Union tells a story of a fire in 
that vicinity which was extinguished by the use of 
Philips’ fire-annihilator. The interior of a build- 
ing was on fire, and no chance remained of saying 


it, when the flames were instantly extinguished 
by the aid of a small fire-annihilator. The Union 
vouches for the correctness of this statement. 
or 
Easter Eve at Jerusalem in 1834. 
To complete the view of the awful desecration 
of the Holy Sepulchre by the Greeks in their cel- 


|ebrations of Easter, of which we gave a descrip- 


tion in our last No., we copy the following account 
of the scene, and the catastrophe which took place 
on Easter Eve, May 3, 1834. It is taken from 
Curzon’s * Visit to the Eastern Monasteries.’ He 
visited the church in company with Ibrahim Pa- 


|sha, and viewed the performances from the Latin 
| Gallery : 


“ Altogether it was a scene of disorder and 
profanation which it is impossible to describe.— 
In consequence of the multitude of people and the 
quantity of lamps, the heat was excessive, and a 
steam arose which prevented one secing clearly 
across the church. But every window and cor- 
nice, and every place where a man’s foot could 
rest—excepting the gallery, which was reserved 
for Ibrahim Pasha and ourselves—appeared to be 
crammed with people; for 17,000 pilgrims were 
said to be in Jerusalem, almost the whole of 
whom had come to the Holy city for no other 
reason than to see the Holy Fire.”—p. 183. 

He states, (p. 184,) that the orderly solemnity 
of the Roman Catholic Vespers showed to great 
advantage when compared with the screams and 
tumults of the frantic Greeks. He thus describes 
the appearance of the Holy Fire: 


“Tt consisted of a bundle of thin wax candles: 
lit, and enclosed in an iron frame to prevent their 
being torn asunder or put out in the crowd: for 
a furious battle commenced immediately, every 
one being so eager to obtain the holy light, that 
one man put out the candle of his neighbor in 
trying tolight his own. It is said that the sum 
of 10,000 piastres has been paid for the privilege 
of first receiving the holy fire, which is believed 
to ensure eternal salvation. The Copts got eight 
purses this year for the first candle they gave to 
a pilgrim of their own persuasion.”—p. 187. 

“In a short time the smoke of the candles ob- 
scured everything in the place, and I could see it 
rolling in great volumes out of the aperture at the 
top of the dome. The smell was terrible. Three 
unhappy wretches, overcome by heat and bad air, 
fell from the upper range of galleries, and were 
dashed to pieces on the heads of the people below. 
One poor Armenian lady, 17 years of age, died 
where she sat, of heat, thirst, and fatigue.—p. 188. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

* When he had seen al] that was to be seen 
Ibrahim Pasha got up and went away, his numer- 
ous guards making a line for him by main force 
through the dense mass of people which filled the 
body of the church. As the crowd was so im- 
mense, we waited for a little while, and then set 
out all together to return to our convent. I went 
first and my friends followed me, the soldiers 
making way for us across the church. I got as 
far as the place where the Virgin is said to have 
stood during the crucifixion, when I saw a num- 
ber of people lying one on another all about this 
part of the church, and as far as I could see to- 
wards the door. I made my way between them 
as well as I could, till they were so thick that 
there was actually a great heap of bodics on which 
Itrod. It then suddenly struck me that they 
were all dead! [had not perceived this at first, for 
[ thought they were only very much fatigued with 
the ceremomes, and had lain down to rest them- 
selves there; but when I came to so great a heap 
of bodies, I looked down upon them, and saw that 
sharp, hard appearance of the face which is never 
to be mistaken. Many of them were quite black 
with suffocation, and further on were others all 
bloody, and covered with the brains and entrails 
of those who had been trodden to pieces by the 
crowd. At this time there was no crowd in this 
part of the church ; but a little further on, round 
the corner, towards the great door, the people, 
who were quite panic-struck, continued to press 
forward ; and every one was doing his utmost to 
escape. The guards outside, frightened at the 
rush from within, thought that the Christians 
wished to attack them, and the confusion soon 
grew into a battle. The soldiers with their bay- 
onets killed numbers of the fainting wretches, 
and the walls were spattered with the blood and 
brains of men who had been felled like oxen, with 
the butt-ends of the soldiers’ muskets. Every 
one struggled to defend himself, or to get away, 
and in the melee all who fell were immediately 
trampled to death by the rest. So desperate and 
savage did the fight become, that.even the panic- 
struck and frightened pilgrims appear at last to 
have been more intent upon the destruction of 
cach other, than desirous to save themselves. 

* For my part, as soon as I perceived the danger, 
I cried out to my companions to turn back, which 
they had done; but | myself was carried on by the 
press till I came near the door, where all were 
tighting for their lives. Here, seeing certain des- 
truction before me, [ made every endeavor to get 
back. An officer of the Pasha’s, who by his star 








was a colonel, or bin bashee, equally alarmed with 
| myself, was also trying to return: he caught hold 
| of my cloak or bournouse, and pulled me down on 
| the body of an old man who was breathing his last 
jsigh. As the officer was pressing me to the ground 

we wrestled together among the dying and the 
| dead with the energy of despair. I struggled with 
| this man till I pulled him down, and happily got 
my legs—(he never rose again)—and scrambling 
over a pile of corpses, I made my way back into 
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THE CIRCULAR. 
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the body of the church, where I found my friends, Gethsemane witnessed his death-struggle 


and we succeeded in reaching the sacristry of the 


with the same mighty power. There, the 


Catholics, and thence the room which had been overwhelming avalanche of unbelief pour- 


assigned to us by the monks. The dead were ly- 
ing in heaps, even on the stone of unction; and I 
saw full four hundred wretched people, dead and 
living, heaped promiscuously one upon another, in 
some places above five feet high.” p. 188—190. 

Three hundred dead were carried to their burial 
places in the morning, two hundred more were 
badly wounded, many of whom probably died for 
want of surgeons to attend them, and it was sup- 
posed that others were buried in the courts and 
gardens of the city by their friends. 





Two Kinds of Sorrow 
The Bible describes two kinds of sor- 





ing in upon him from the whole human 


family, seemed ready to swallow him up; 
and it required the life-power of the God- 
head to arrest the impending ruin. He 
‘accordingly, with strong crying, besought 
God ‘to deliver him from death,’ not 
temporal death, for that he went through 
presently of Ais own accord; but that 
same black distrust of God with which he 
was tempted, and which notoriously is the 
besetting and damning sin of the world. 
What he had previously enjoined, he him- 
self put into practice. 


He proved that 


row, viz., godly sorrow, and the sorrow of} he feared not him who could destroy the 


the world. ‘Godly sorrow worketh re- 
pentance to salvation not to be repented 
of; but the sorrow of the world worketh 
death.’ These two opposite kinds of sor- 
row flow from two opposite sources—the 
spiritual mind and the carnal mind. The 
sorrow that flows from fellowship with the 
spiritual mind yields fruit described as 
follows: ‘ Behold, this self same, thing, 
that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what 
carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indigna- 
tion, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement 
desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge !’ 
On the other hand, the sorrow that flows 
from the influence of the carnal mind, 
which is ‘enmity against God,’ yields 
nothing but nervousness, murmurings, 
complainings, and finally death itself. To 
one o* the other of ‘these two sorrows, all 
men, either voluntarily or involuntarily, 
must be subject. There is no other al- 
ternative left in this present evil world. 
Indeed, it may be said that all men are 
by nature subjects and victims of the car- 
nal principality, and doomed forever to 
eat the fruits of worldly sorrow and suf- 
tering, unless escape is made from it by 


n 


Christ. So that the only question for| i 


man to decide and act upon, is, which 
kind of suffering he will choose, that 
which flows from the cross of Christ, or 
that which flows from sin and death. 1 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


An Evening at Oneida. 

The chapter in John’s Gospel respect- 
ing the raising of Lazarus having been 
read, the discussion that ensued called 
for the perusal of the 6th chapter also, 
which connected naturally with the sub- 
ject under consideration. The great topic 
of eternal life seemed to unfold itself as 
the talk proceeded; in which a good 
number took part, in an edifying spirit. 
The fact that death, like the girdled tree, 
had received its death blow, though it 
had not been entirely removed out of the 
field as yet, came out clearer and clearer. 
‘The fear of death’ had been removed. 
Believers had been taught not to fear 
them who can kill the body only; but 
to count on the superior life, with the 
promise of being ‘raised up at the last 
day;’ a repetition in another shape, of 
the text, ‘seek first the kingdom of God,’ 
&. This view is calculated to train us|! 
to a proper indifference to the mere phys- 
ical life, and make good soldiers of us in 
our spiritual warfare. 

It was apparent that by adhering too} ; 
closely to the letter of the word, the 
truth becomes obscured by appearing to 
contradict itself, But by comparing 
scripture with scripture, this subject of 
death and life shines out brightly. Spir- 
ttual death, the essence of which, accord- 
ing to the word, is unbelief, is primarily 
regarded. So we find that our great 
Captain struggled most with this princi- 
pality. At the grave of Lazarus, he 
groaned, being burdened with the unbe- 
lief of those around him, whose infirmities 
he came to take upon himself. Finally, 
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Several 
selected by order of the king, to be trained 


well as in harmony of sounds. 
kind of music, too, which gives pleasure 
to the living instruments on which it is 


body only; and thus was hesrd precisely 
: . 


in that he feared’ him who could destroy 


both body and soul in hell: a noble exam- 
ple of persevering faith in God, and of 
heroic benevolence toward men, 


There was a fresh appreciation of the 


great work wrought out by Christ for his 
people; and an earnest desire to partake 
of its benefits by a renewed and hearty 
confession of him. | 
that he ’s present where ‘two or three 
meet together in his name.’ 


And truly, we felt 


R. 8. D. 
Oneida Community, Feb., 18, 1854. 





Bible Dieting. 
—I find my thoughts turned this morn- 


ing to the truth on diet as recorded in 
the Bible; the subject being suggested 
by the fact that I am enjoying a fine 
state of health as the gift of God, while 
I use comparatively but little food. This 
fact isin harmony with Deut. 8: 3.— 


‘++ That he might make thee know, 


that man shall not live by bread only, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of the Lord, doth man live.’ 
Christ endorsed this truth in his reply to 
Satan, in Matt. and Luke. On the record, 
are several examples of this kind of living, 
and I find it comforting and edifying to 
examine them. Moses was in the inoun- 
tain with God, forty dsys and forty nights, 
and he did neither eat bread, nor drink wa- 
‘ ter; yet when he came down, his face was 
and through the sufferings of the cross of} radiant with life. 


Elijah, having escaped 
nto the wilderness to avoid the wrath of 


Jezebel, was there furnished with food, by 
the ministry of angels. 
of the Lord, came again the second time, 
and touched him and said, arise and eat ; 


‘And the angel 


vecause the journey is too great for thee. 


And he arose, and did eat and drink, and 
went in the strength of that meat, forty 
days and forty nights, unto Horeb, the 
mount of God.’ 


But the instance having 
ntense interest, is when the Son of God, 


for us, endured the temptation of the devil 


n the wilderness, for forty days and forty 


nights, and during that whole period tast- 
ed no food. 


There is a notable instance of dieting 
n the story of Daniel and his associates 
n the palace of the king of Babylon. 
of the children of Israel were 


or his service, and receive provisions 


and wine from his table, among whom were 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. 
Being moved of God, these four of his ser- 
vants, requested to be allowed only pulse 
and water, instead of royal provisions. 
Their request was granted, and the event 


woved that their meager food, quickened 
ny the power of God, was superior to the 
uxurious viands of the king’s table. 
When Christ sat on Jacob’s well, and 
alked with the woman of Samaria, his 


disciples, who had gone to purchase pro- 
visions, returned and asked him to eat. 


‘ But he said unto them, I have meat to 


eat, that ye know not of. °° * My meat 


s to do the will of him that sent me and 


to finish his work.” 


I find edification in this view of truth, 


and rejoice in it, though I do not write 
with a view to instruct. 


G. W. R. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1854. 





The Life more than Meat. 
There is music in unity of thought as 
it isa 








played. This pleasure was mine in read- 
ing your articles on diet. To me they 
were timely and appropriate, having been 
sometimes exercised on the subject of ali- 
mentiveness, and not finding it always 
clear sailing between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of legality and excess. We 
may take some lessons on this subject 
from Bro. M——’s occupation. When 
he ‘feeds’ his mill-stones lightly, letting 
the grain drop in in quantities propor- 
tionate to his driving power, they revolve 
rapidly and efficiently; but when he feeds 
them in excess, crowding in the grain too 
fast for the power, they drag heavily and 
inefficiently. The attempt to crowd de- 
feats itself; and the only way to increase 
the efficiency of his mill, is to increase its 
motive power. And inasmuch as the 
muscular and digestive system is not an 
independent self-motor, but dependent on 
the power of life, it is liable to be over- 
tasked. All that Liebig claims is, that 
food is fuel, and not fire; and fire can be 
smothered under too much fuel. 

It is, naturally, one course of policy in 
the enemy of life to stimulate, as faras his 
influence can, wn inordinate appetite, that 
through its indulgence men may embar- 
rass that life, and become forgetful that 
they do ‘not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’ It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that an excess of food is one means 
of materializing the mind and giving the 
flesh preponderance over the spirit, dim- 
ming and benumbing the spiritual percep- 
tions and tendencies. But on this point, 
as on all others, ‘wisdom is profitable to 
direct.’ She is our pilot through all 
straight and narrow places in our naviga- 
tion. These trials and every day dangers 
have their use too, in waking us up to 
the things of the present, and showing 
us the ever present necessity of transfer- 
ring the guiding helm from our hand into 
the hand of the Pilot. They push us on 
towards where love is drawing,—-to the 
constant confession of Christ and the re- 
alization of his presence. H, N. L. 

Verona, N. Y., Feb., 1854. 





Experience in Community. 

I have been much interested in notic- 
ing the change in my feelings, since join- 
ing the Association, in respect to engag- 
ing in studies; especially the conscious 
renewing of youthful desires and ambi- 
tion for improvement, with increased 
strength and freshness, For nearly 20 
years before joining the Community, my 
attention had been so devoted to the 
business of providing for a family, &c., 
that although my education was very 
poor, I had no thought of improving it; 
I had even forgotten much that I had 
learned in my early school-boy days.— 
During my youth, while attending the 
common school, I had quite a disrelish 
for the study of grammar; it seemed to 
me the most dry and uninteresting of all 
the sciences—that which I thought I 
should never have the patience or ability 
to learn. After living a while in Commu- 
nity, I felt a desire awakened in me to 
take hold of some kind of study. After 
turning my attention for a time towards 
those studies which I had partly learned 
in my early days, I found I had an appe- 
tite to commence the study of grammar. 
A class being formed to devote an hour 
three evenings in a week, to that study, 
I gladly embraced the opportunity to join 
it. Instead of finding it a barren, irksome 
task, it has been peculiarly interesting 
and edifying—a real ordinance of life and 
union with the spirit of progress. The 
meetings of the class have been more 
entertaining to we than a game of sport, 
or a thanksgiving supper. I think for 
the time I have spent in studying, I have 
made as great proficiency as would be ex- 
pected of scholars in early life, for which 
I am indebted to the grace of God, and 
the Community element. 

I have also been interested in my expe- 
rience in respect to diet. A number of 
articles of food, that were very distasteful 
to me before joining the Association, I 





now have a high relish for ; their flavor 

has not only become agreeable, but highly 

pleasing to my taste, such as tomatoes, 

muskmelons, celery, &c. This experience 

has been very universal in the Associa- 

tion. J. A. 
Oneida Community. 





The Barometer. 

This instrument is said to have been in- 
vented by Torricelli of Florence, in 1643, 
It is used for measuring the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere; and consists 
of a glass tube, hermetically sealed at one 
end, filled with quicksilver, well refined 
and freed from air, and inverted in a ba- 
sin of the same. <A column ot quick- 
silver is then supported in the tube of 
equal weight with the incumbent atmos- 
phere. It will indicate changes of weath- 
er, and determine altitudes by the falling 
and rising of the mercury in the tube. 
For this purpose, the tube is fixed to a 
graduated scale, so that the smallest va- 
riation in the column is visible. The 
barometer has been found to be of great 
service to mariners, in foretelling changes 
of weather and coming storms at sea, 
Storms many times on the ocean, rise 
very suddenly, when signs in the sky seem 
to be fair; but by consulting his ba- 
rometer, and watching closely its varia- 
tions, the mariner is prepared. When 
the mercury rises, he knows good weather 
is coming; if it falls, he knows that bad 
weather and storms are sure to come, 
Ever true to the laws which govern it, it 
registers faithfully the changes in the at- 
mosphere, and whatever it foretells will 
invariably follow. The mariner, however, 
in obeying its indications, must in one 
sense, walk by faith, because he has to 
believe what he does not see. 

I think the use which this instrument 
serves, presents a very good illustration 
in one respect, of the office-work of the 
Comforter which Christ promised his dis- 
ciples. Christ says, ‘Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth, for he shall not speak 
of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak; and he will shew you 
things to come.’ God, in his love and 
mercy, has given us a living barometer, 
which is faithful and true, and knows 
every thing past and present, and what 
is to come.“ Again, Christ says, ‘ But 
the Comforter, which 1s the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things. The Spirit 
of truth comes to us like the ‘ still small 
voice, saying, this is the way, walk ye in 
it’ By watching the workings of the 
Spirit of truth, we may discern the signs 
of the times, and what is coming, and 
determine our true position in relation to 
good and evil, and the purpose of God 
concerning us. The Bible is full of inter- 
esting examples of those who were warned 
of God beforehand, of things to come, 
and by faith and obedience condemned 
the world and escaped the judgments of 
God, Also in following the truth, we 
must walk by faith, and believe what we 
do not see. ‘The just shall live by faith.’ 

Cc. 0. 

Lyons, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1854. 


A Confession. 

Bristol, Conn., Feb. 19, 1854. 
We feel it to be a duty as well asa 
privilege, to make a confession of our 
faith in the Secund Coming of Christ, 
immediately after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, as plainly taught in the New 
Testament; and asalso set forth in Mr. 
Noyes’ work, the Berean. And we return 
our thanks to those Community friends, 
who encouraged us to pursue the investi- 
gation of this subject, whereby our minds 
have been delivered from the traditious of 
men, and a field of new truth has opened 
before us. And we heartily testify like- 
wise, that this faith has helped to sepa- 
rate us from a crowd of superstitious, fan- 
atical spirits, with which we were before 

unconsciously, more or less surrounded. 

James L. Wuirine, 
Eveutina E, Wuairine. 
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